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men of larger experience and better judgment than
the innumerable petty officials upon whose jurisdic-
tion they encroached. The evil inherent in the
institution was the same that affected many of
Richelieu's political conceptions. His superintend-
ents brought present advantage at the cost of ul-
timate harm. The Cardinal no more believed in
allowing a village to regulate its own affairs than
in allowing a people to govern themselves. He had
no more use for parish vestrymen than for States-
General. Certainly the bulk of the population in
Richelieu's days was little fitted for self-govern-
ment. Yet there existed in the towns and in the
provinces many phases of political life, for the rnOst
part relics of mediaeval conditions, slowly becoming
more and more torpid, which might have been re-
vived and rendered useful. Instead of being utilised,
they were minimised by Richelieu. The paralysis
of local institutions was hastened by the all-per-
vading activity of the superintendents, and this
result was favourably regarded by the Cardinal,
Unaccustomed to take any part in local affairs, the
French citizen was less inclined to demand a voice in
the general government. Even if he sought a home
in some new land, he still relied on the represent-
ative of the Government to guide his course; the
French colonist in Canada or Louisiana was in this
respect far removed from his English rival in Mas-
sachusetts or Virginia. The centralisation which
was injurious by the Rhone and the Loire became
fatal by the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence,
Institutions more important to the country thanious! by the Rhone ami the Loire became
